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mainly due to the fact that it took place in spite of the efforts of the leaders 
of the Reform party to prevent disorder, and that these efforts were, as a 
rule, successful. Hence it would seem evident to observers of the time 
that very much worse things would be likely to happen if once the party 
of reform was satisfied that it could not succeed by constitutional methods. 
So far as we can draw a lesson from the experiences of the country from 
1815 to 1832, it would appear to be that political effect depends not upon 
any actual violence, but rather upon the evidences of intense emotion 
among those who are capable of effective violent action, combined with 
restraint. 

The bearing of this upon syndicalism and feminism, which are treated 
at the close of the book, is sufficiently evident. Dr. Slater has met 
the demand of Polybius that history should be pragmatic without being 
distorted. 

J. T. Shotwell. 

Sir John Robert Seeley: Eine Studie ilber den Historiker. By 
Adolph Rein. Langensalza, Herman Beyer und Sonne, 191 2. — 
xii, 112 pp. 

Perhaps more than any other Englishman of recent times Seeley 
combined in himself the qualities of historian and political scientist. 
This duality in his character and work is clearly and forcibly set forth 
by Dr. Adolph Rein in his excellent monograph on Kingsley's successor 
as Regius Professor of Modern History at Cambridge. Based upon a 
very careful and scholarly study of the historian's life and writings, the 
monograph contains a trustworthy account of Seeley 's career and a 
critical estimate of his work as historian and political thinker and of 
his personality. At the end of the essay are lists of Seeley's writings 
and of various publications relating to his career, works and character. 
Dr. Rein writes with real insight into Seeley's aims and with a true 
appreciation of his accomplishments ; and he paints a picture of the 
man and his life-work which will be studied with enjoyment and profit 
by all interested in a remarkable personality. Seeley owed more to 
von Ranke than to any other historian. Like his German master the 
English scholar viewed history as concerned chiefly with the life of 
states. His three great works — the Life and Times of Stein, or Ger- 
many and Prussia in the Napoleonic Age, the Expansion of England, 
and the Growth of British Policy — all deal with the political history 
of modern times. In them one sees very clearly that Seeley's aim is 
always to use the results of his historical studies in directing present- 
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day political thought. His interest in history is the interest of a politi- 
cal scientist. This position was emphasized in a practical educational 
way when, upon the establishment of the Historical Tripos at Cam- 
bridge, the Regius Professor maintained that a prominent place in it 
should be devoted to political science. His own words express his 
view : " For in history everything depends upon turning narrative into 
problems." "It is to those who grapple with the problems of the 
time that I would say a few words." " I throw out questions." As 
his friend Dr. Prothero has written : 

Historical details were worth nothing to him but as a basis for generaliza- 
tion. In dealing with history he always kept a definite end in view — the 
solution of some problem, the establishment of some principle, which 
would arrest the attention of the student and might be of use to the states- 
man. Narrative without generalization had no interest for him. 

Dr. Rein makes this main characteristic of Seeley's work very real and 
helpful. Not the least of the other enlightening features of the mono- 
graph are the author's study of schools of history and his comparisons 
of Seeley with other modern historians. Readers of the essay will now 
wish to consult Mr. Gooch's estimate of Seeley in his recent valuable 
work on History and Historians in the Nineteenth Century (pages 

369-374). 

Harold D. Hazeltine. 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 

Latin America : Its Rise and Progress. By F. Garcia 
Calderon. With a preface by Raymond Poincare. Translated by 
Bernard Miall. New York , Charles Scribner's Sons ,1913 . — 400 pp . 

In Latin America, Sefior Garcia Calderon has presented an admira- 
ble interpretation of the life, the thought, the history and the problems 
of what he is pleased to call the Latin-American democracies. The 
author is a young Peruvian diplomat, well fitted for the task in hand. 
He is possessed of an intimate knowledge of the language, the spirit 
and the affairs of the Latin- American peoples and he views their prob- 
lems, not from the standpoint of local prejudice, but with the larger 
vision of a man of the world. He is keen in the analysis of every phase 
of the rise and growth of the Latin-American democracies and main- 
tains an attitude of scholarly impartiality in criticism. Though frankly 
acknowledging past and present shortcomings of the Latin-American 
race, he is generous in praise of recent progress and achievement, and 
is confident of the future. 



